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Introduction 

During the 1960's when a manpower shortage existed in the field 
of librarianshipv various ways o^^^j^feiJ^zing professional librar- 
ians more efficiently were suggested. One of the- most enduring 
of these suggestions was that a new staff level, above the 
clerk but below the professional, be established. This level 
is that of the Library Technical Assistant, or LTA.* The 
American Library Association has defined an LTA (more recently, 
Library/Media Technical Assistant) as "a person with certain 
specifically library-related ' skills . . . The taska^ performed 
as supportive staff to Associates and higher rank/ follow 
established rules and procedures, and include, at -the top 
levels supervision of such tasks."?- Sister M. Chrysantha 
Rudnik, past president of COLT (Council on Library Technical- 
A^sistarrts) defines an LTA as "a library worker who has had 
specialized preparation (either through a formal two-year 
undergradu'ate program or through in-service training) for assum- 
ing such tasks and responsibilities in a media center as will 
allow him to utilize a knowledge of library techniques and 
procedures without exercising prof essional judgment or -decision- 
making."^ 



*The term "Library Media* Technical Assistant (LMTA) " is 
a term often used -in describing the paraprof essional level of 
librarianship, but for this paper the term "Library Technical 
Assistant '(LTA)" will be employed. 



This present study seeks to gain a total. view of the 
Library Technical Assistant in Illinois, so, that the LTA's 
position in the library world may be mor^ fully understood. 
The study explores problems related to the training and employ- 
mentof the LTA and provides a' general description of the LTA. 

Phase I consists of identification of the programs available 
in Illinois for training Library Technical Assistants at the 
time of the study. These programs are described and comparisons 
between the various programs drawn, as wel'^ as comparisons with 
the ALA*s recommended 'standards . 

Phase II of the study describes the LTA as student and ^ 
graduate, including such factors as age, sex, experience, 
education and reasons for entering the program. An examination 
of employment patterns of LTA program graduates is also made. 




PHASE I ' 

IntroductioTi 

■The special training an LTA^receive? may come-frOm a' 
formal program^ in a junior college, ^aYi in-sjervice training 
program, or a combination of these. Junior college programs 
are. gaining acceptance as the way to train LTA's, and the ALA 
criteria are directed , specif ically to such a program. Since 
these criteria began to .^volve/ several suggested curricula 
alnd program guidelines have appeared. 

Junior colleges itiay offer either a one-^^ear certificate ^ 
program consisting of alT the LTA courses offered at the \ 
college plus a few, general education courses, or they may 
offer a two-year associate d,egree program, which may include 
the LTA courses, related courses in media, business procedures, 
data processing, etc., |and the general education courses which 
are required by .the college before any associate degree is 
awarded. 

The first detailed study of LTA programs was done by 
John Martinson in 1965; 3 Martinson studied 24 LTA programs 
in varying types of junior collegeB throughout the United 
States. Since then articles have frequently appeared describ- 
ing individual programs or comparing several programs in a 
region. COLT also publishes a directory of LTA programs, which 
includes a great deal of information about individual programs. 
T^fter a literature search to determine what information was 
available on library technology programs particularly in Illinois, 



the LTA programs in the state were identified, ^This was 
done by examining the college catalogs of all two-year colleges 
in Illinois. Because of variations in scheduling of new 
editions of the catalogs, the 1972-73 catalogs were used when 
available. Catalogs for the academic year 1971-72 were used 
for the remainder of the colleges. 

After identifying the programs, questionnaires were sent 
to the directors. Follow up letters and telephone calls went 
to those who did not- respond to the original questionnaire or 
gave incomplete information. In this way completed responses 
were received froifi all but two programs, whose directors 
explained that th^ir programs were two-year programs in library 
science, and thus hot applicable to our study. 

By comparj'ng current programs with those listed by other 
studies, we found that some programs had beer; discontinued, 
or if .there were any^^^^X-ajis^to institute new programs. 

General Characteristi'cs of the LTA Programs and the Parent 
Institutions , 

There are 20 two-year colleges in Illinois which have 
offered a program in some form of library science (see 
Appendix A for a listing of these colleges) , The earliest 
began in 1963 and Vas discontinued in 1968, The oldest exist- 
ing program was established in the academic year 1967/68, and 
the newest began in the fall of 1972, Of these programs,' 
three have been discontinued, and 6ne will not be offered in 
1912/1 A. Two new programs will begin in 1974, 

T 
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Among the 17 existing programs there are four types which 
can be seen: the in-service program, the two-year library 
science degree fot^.school libraries, the educational media 
program which concentrates exclusively on audio-visual 
techniques, and the general library/media technology program. 

The in-service program, a co-operative project between 
a city junior college and the Chicago Public Library, is 
designed to develop the skills of city library employees. ^ 
It is intended to provide essential library skills and an 
overview of large metropolitan library systems to people 
already employed by the Chicago Public Library." Students 
learn the Dewey Decimal classification and cataloging, the use 
of reference materials, the use of bibliographies and indexes, 
planning and' organization of library services for children^ 
young' adults , and schools, and the use of audio-visual materials. 
Two courses are offered each semester to approximately. 50 
students. • 

There are twp private junior colleges, both m Chicago, 
which offer programs leading to associate degrees in library 
science. They are oriented toward school librar ianshijp and 
are designed to be either an introduction to the field or to 
help school librarians working in the areas ^near the junior 
colleges. One states in its 1972-74 catalog that the program 
"is offered to those who desire an introduction to the field 
of school librarianship; to those who wish to explore the field 
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before entering degree programs in graduate library ' schools ; 
to those who possess all? other qualifications for teacher- 
librarians but need cours^es to fulfill the library science 
requirements for specialization . "4 Most courses at these 
schools are intended specifically ^or work in school libraries. 

While several programs which we will /describe offer 
courses in audio-vi*sual materials, their or^afrization , and 
their use, one college (College N) offers a program in edu- 
cational media technology which deals only with audio-visual 
material. Its curriculum includes such courses as: Introduction 
to education media. Educational media production techniques. 
Television production, and Special techniques of photographic 
production. No courses in library science are required, al- 
though the college has a library science department which offers 
three courses, byit no degree or certificate. 

The remaining -13 colleges offering library-related courses 
are of the type generally resembling those described by the 
American Library Association as Library /Media Technology pro^ 
grams. ^ In these programs training is given to prepare students 
to work as supportive personnel in various types of libraries. 
Each of these programs offers courses in most 'or all phases of 
library work. Students completing these programs receive 
associate degrees, certificates, or both. 

Twelve of the 13 schools offering LTA 'programs are public 
junior colleges; the thirteenth is a vocational-technical 



1 

institute connected with a state university. Thes^ colleges 
serve populations ranging from 120,000 to that of the entire 
state. Only college L, serving a populations of 120,000 draws 
primarily upon a rural area for its enrollment. Four other 
colleges draw their enrollmejnts from both rural and urban areas, 
and the remainder serve. urban communities. The locations of 
the programs in the state are shown in Figure 1. 

As Table 1 shows, all of the lunioE colleges which have 
curricula m library "technology offer courses during th^ regular 
academic year. In addition, five of the thirteen colleges 
-offer courses during the summer. The evening hours are the 
most popular for holding these courses with one college 
scheduling classes only during the day. Four colleges schedule 
LTA classes both during the day and in the evening, while 
eight sab^ule them during the evening hours only. Three 
offer classes on Saturday. 



Staf f i^g(^P>^ 



fterns 



The ALA criteria for Library Technical Assistant program 
state that an L'M program should have its own full-time director 
other than the administrator of the college library learning 
resource center.^ It also suggests that "In addition to a 
r full-time program director (department head) , who should teach 
at least one course, there should be one full-time faculty 
member as a minimum. Part-time faculty who bring a needed 
expertness and teaching ability are expected to supplement 
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the regular "teaching staff . "7 Table 2 shows that few programs 
in the state meet either bf these criteria. Only one, program 
J, meets both standards: it has two full-time instructors, 
one of whom is director of the programt^ The others have full- 
time directors only; one has no other personnel and the other 
has five part-rtime instructors. Three of these part-time 
people work in school libraries, while the other two a^'e no.t . 
employed elsewhere. Of the remaining progrcuas, fo\\r have 
directors who are also the director of the college learning 
resource center, 6jie director is head of the reference depart- 
ment of the college learning ' resource center, and five directors 
are also direcTOrs of other ^^departments or divisions within the 
college . 

Staffii^ appears to be inadiequate in all of ti^e LTA programs 
in the stal^e. Thn, or 76.9 percent, of the programs \ave 
directors^ with other responsibilities. All but, one of the 
programs depend ..upon part-time instructors who have other libr ary 

responsibilities. 

/ ' * * 

/Coltiparing Tables 2 and S, one sees that there is little 

cor/llation between the size of the teaching staff and the 

enrollments in the program. While colle'^e A, with the largestf 

enrolWient;^ 'has a full-time director/instructor and five E>art- 

time instructors for its LTA program, college E, with the 

Second r^rgeW enrollment 'has only a p^rt-time instructor whq|^ y # 

is also pirogrym dire.ctor. ' It is obvious that both^^in§J:i^.^enr * 

meiits and ^R^ll teaching staffs must limit the quality and 
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c^rifcula of these programs, r-' ' ' , * 

4 

EnrollmeRt i * i . . . 

In fall, 1972, there were 65 full-time ♦ students and 247. 
part-time students enrolled in LTA programs in the state. 
As Tablets ^jacws, the majority wete enrolled in associate 

degree programs, although- v6r^ large enrollments or part-tinie 
% . 

students* in two schools brought up the numbers enrolled as 
candidates for certificates or a>^ non-degree students. Those 
programs which offer both an associate degree and a certificate 

0 « 

have ;more students enrolled in the latter program,, A similar 
situation exists in p^qrams E and I, which have large numbers 
enrolled as non-degree students^ This indicates that students 
tend to enroll in LTA courses but ^ number are not interested 
in fulfilling the requirements for a degree. 

Ta^le 4 shows enrV)llment by sex iA .all types of LTA 
curricula in Illinois /n the fall df 19J2. ^Approximately 
90 percent of ±he ptudent^^ehroHed at that time are women. 
If the enrollment is divided into full-time and part-time 
students, the proportion 'changes, Womep account for 94 percent 
of the part-tiwe students and 78 perceftt.^of the full-time ^tu- 
dents. The enrollment by sex in vthe various degree programs 
shows a similar pattern. Women account for 88 percent of the 
students enrolled in programs for associate degrees and 95 ^per- 



cent for those enrolled in the dne-year certificate program. 
Therefore, a higher percentage of women were enrolled as part- 
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„ 'table 4 - 

ENROLLMENT BY SEX lin ALL ,LMTA CUkRIOULA IN 
PALL OP 19-72 

Full-time Part-time Total 
^ Program M F M F .MP 



0 ' 6 0 57. 0 63 

B O 0 1 10 1 10 

C 1 . 0-0 11 1 11 

D 2-3 4 11 6 14 



E 



oV 0 2 .56 2 56 



■» F 0. 1 i 1 5 1 6 

G No Data No Data No Data 

H 0.0 v/2 - 14 • 2 14 

I 1 6 . 6 31 , 7 37 

J . 10 28 ^0 0 10 28 

K' 0.* 3 0 ' 5 0 8 

^ L-0' '4 0.9 0 13 



V 

M _i ^ _0 22- 



0 ^ 



Total ' 
Number 14 51 16 231 30 282 

Percent 22% 7896 6% 94% 10% 90% 



\ 
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-time students ahd in the one-year certificate program than 
were, enrolled in the total program. 

Because of the high percentage of part-time students and 
the large numbers of non-degree students at spme schools, th4 
-number of degrees and certif icatfes is low compared to total 
enrollment. Tabl€t>, 5 shows the niamber of degrees and certif i- 
catgs awardfed in 1972 and 1973, and the total awarded since 
the beginning of each progrcim.* Program H is the only one which 
has not been in operation long enough to award degrees, although 
they plan to award three certificates in 1973. The number of' 
dec|yes and certificates awarded each year has grown, ^how^y.er, 
there as not enough data to give a rate of growth^ If a pro- 
gram has been in operation long enough to have graduates at 
all, there is no relation between length of operation and 
number of graduates. It is interesting that college C with 
one of the older programs, reports having awarded no degrees 
or certificates. 



Placement of Graduates 
/ Although several respondents mention some difficul.ty in ^ 

placing their graduates, answjfers to our question concerning 
placement indicate great success in this area. " However, for 
1971/72 there were more placements than there were graduates, 
as can be seen by comparing Tables 5 and 6» Programs ,C and. E 
indicate that they include any student who has been enrolled, 
graduates and non-graduates, on their placement lists. The 
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TABLE 6 

PLACEMENT OF GRADUATES AND NON-GRADUATES OF 
THE LTA PROGRAM FROM 1969/70 THROUGH 1971/72 



Proqram 


1969/70 


1970/71 ■ 


1971/72 


Total 






4 


24 


28 ' 


' B 


no 


graduates 


till 1973 




c** 


- 


4 


8 


12 


D 




1 


1 


2 


E** 




2 . 


4 


9 


F 






1 


1 


G 


0 


3 


3 


6 


H 
I 


0 


e 

no graduates 
0 1 


1 


J 


0 


0 


8 


8 


K 


0 

2 • 


0 


.1 


1 


L 


• 2«' 




' 5 


M 




no graduates 





" * * Estimate 

Students placed as, a result of the program 
not necessarily graduates. 
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others did not indicate what th6ir totals include. Program L * 
is the pnly one listed as havan^^'^^Bwer placements t^an 
graduaties. This does not mean that -aLl t^ie. others placed all 
their graduates, since some of the total could b^^Wudents 
(not griiduating) who got jobs while in the prograin> or they^ 
could b<|*' graduates from previous years who got. a^'joS during 

1971/72; ' / ' 

Wh0n one considers the placement by geographical area, 
the data show that eleven of the colleges with S^A progrciras 
placed ^ud'ents only within the geographical a*ea served by 

the coH^^e. Two programs (A and J) placed students outside 

' 1'. . ^ 

the geographical area served by the college. Program A is 

located xn'a college near Chicago where 22 of its students / 

' ' / 

found worX. Since Program J draws its students from the / 

I 

entire state it is not Specifically tied to a local level. 
It placed six students throughout the state and two outside 

I 

the state. j 
Table '7 shows {Jlacement by type of library. This indi- j 

* if I 

cates that comparatively few people obtained jobs in public 
or speTia^ libraries. Seventy-two percent of the placements' 
were in school libraries, and 18 percent in academic libraries. 
However , ' over half of the ^placements in school libraries were^ 
. frcMD one school, which placed almost all ot its graduates in 
this type of library. 
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Several programs report having difficulty placing graduate 
Reasons for this include a general shortage of money; lack of 
an item line for LTA's in library budgets; desire of LTA' 
to remain in the area, even when suitable jobs are nat/avaiyTw. 
and desire of mciny people for part-time rather than fuLT^iai^ 
jobs. One director comments that although there is a demand 
for technicians, there isn't enough money to hire them. 

^ i 

other directors of LTA prograitis report little diffir 
culty m placing their students. The programs in which: intern- 
ships were a part of the curriculum appear to have an feasier 
time placing their students. Many atudents were hired by the 
libraries where they did their internship. Program' J also 
requires its students to conduct audiovisual workshops for 
the librarians of the area. There practices contribute to 
the visibility of the LTA programs and their products. 

Curricula of the LTA Programs 

The LTA programs in Illinois vary considerably^ in the 

number of courses offered and in the subjects covered in each 

program. Based on course descriptions in the college cata^^logs, 

we have arranged courses into categories and constructed a 

table of curricula (Table 8) . 

There are six areas which are covered by most of the pro- ' 
•A 

grams.^ These, are: introduction to library service (I.OJ; . 
acquisition or selection (2.1 and 2.2); cataloging and/or pro- 
cessing (2.3 and 2.4); reference (3.^ and 3; 2) ; introduction' 
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KEY TO COURSE NUMBERS IN TABLE 8 

1.0 Introduction to Library Service 

1.1 Library and Society * . - ' 
2 . 0 Technical' Processing 



2. 1 Acquisitions 

2.2 SElection 

2 . 3 Processing 
2^ 4 Cataloging 

3.0 Public Services 

3M Basic Tools 



372- Basic Reference 

3.3 Circulation ^, 

4.0 School Libraries 

4.1 Children's Literature 
5.0 Audiovisual Materials 



5.1 Processing Audiovisual Matei^als' 

5.2 Administration of an Audiovisual Department 

5.3 Production of Audiovisual Materials 

5. 4 Audiovisual 

6. 0 Practicum 

6.1 Practicum 
€•2 Seminar 

7.0 Library Administration 

7.1 Library Laws 



lal Equipment ) 
I'^and Seminar ^ 
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to audiovisual material^ (5.0), and practical work experience 
(6.0 and 6.1) . . 

All but- one of the programs have a ^course intr:oducing the - 
student to libraries and librarianshipi This' course covers 
the history of libraries and the types of libraries and library 



service. All programs recommend ^JJiat 'thi^s coursdj/be ^aken 
during the student ' s, first semester. • { ' ' 

TThere are seven programs having an acquisitions course. 
These courses discuss reviewing sources, searching bibliograpjiic 
tools, the use of jobbers, and maintenance of acquisition files. 
Two more programs have courses on the principles of se^ction" 
and evaluation. The course at program C covers aspects of both ^ 
selection and acquisitions. 

Ten programs have a cataloging course. These programs 
concentrate,^ simple cataloging, particularly classification, 
assigning subject headings and typing o^^atlog cards from pre- - 
pared copy. The Dewey Decimal Classification and' the Sears List 
of Subject Headings are used ih most courses, however the courses 
introduce the student to the Library of Congress classification 
system. - ' * i 

Besides the nine progrcims with cataloging courses there 
are two with processing courses. These are similar to the 
cataloging' courses in > the other schools, but they add in* 
struction in preparing books for shelves. Typing rather than 
preparing copy for catalog cards is emphasized. 
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Program B doete not hav^ a cataloging or pTOcessihg cour,se 



per se ^ but combin^^s it with acquisitions ii:i si course called 
"Processing or Lib^Hry Resources." It coVei^ the* acquisition 



and processing of l^^brary\naterials. /The emiphasis is not upon 

^e courses listed in 2.3. 



routines as is the case of t 



Program K also has a -c^^iliirse covering several 
technical services, lit siippffiements K'^ other cour 

il/led , appropriately , 



acquisition and cataloging andxis ca 




/ 



"Technical ^ervicjes^"! The co^se description says t>rs is "a 
course designed to enable the istud4nt to organize library 



materials and to provilfie for 



stfieir efficient circulation, 



The most commonly of f ereq'/^ourse in the public s^nvices 
ate^^S^asic reference , whicWi^is offered at seven schools. 
This course is similar to introductory basic refe^^ence, courses 

the'iiciost dommonly used tools as 



taught elsewhere. It covei/s 
well as- all the bai§ic typ^s 6f refej 



:e books,. Programf M, 



itu5^ 



to tha use of 



however, says its course introduces- the 

basic reference tools in specific subject areas\) the, most 
general tools being covered by its pub^c ^s^viires course 
The courses we have designated as /"feasic Tools" 'kx^ somewhat 
different, according t6 catalog descriptions. Thew ^introduce 
the student to the use of the library resources, j^^cluding the 
card catalo^^iuad^certain types of reference books .^^ No stehool'* 
has both courts. 



/ 25 

Two programs have a course in circulation procedures. 
TheSe^dear with circulation systems, loan procedures, fine 

notices, and maintenance of circulation files. Program I calls- 

/ ' * " 

Its course "Problems and Procedures of Circulation and Acquisi- 

dons" and it includes acquisitions by purchase and gifts, 

circulation ^nd related services, conservation of ' materials, 

reports 'and records, and special services to library usets. 

Six programs have courses dealing with the intj^oduction ' 

• - -* 

to public services. Three of these have no other course in the 

ar^. These three courses deal with tasks done in reference 

./ ^ * 

departments and in circulation departments. Prograin D says 
topics include records, forms, circulation systems, special 
materials, and public relations. It emphasizes catalogs, 
indexeg and bibliographies. Progi^a^^ calls its course "Support 
for P)Liblic Services," and teaches the student public relations, 
circulation controls, and somer' bpisic reference tools. Program H 
includes children's services, interlibrary loan and basic in- 
formational reference work, although the main thrust of the « 
coulrse is circulation t^x^iiniques . * 
Program A has /ix>th^a basic library tools course and an in- 
troductory jjublic service course. The description of the 
public service [course runs as follow^i^ "Role of the library- 
technical assistant in user assis^ta^ce such^s circulation, ^ 
'registration of borrowers, ' in all phases of public relations 
Such 2is dispirays* new releases, in special areas such as 
storytelling, compiling reports," 



\ 
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Four programs offer a course in children's liteJJature;^' • 
three others of€er one in school library procedure^. The ^ 
children's lit^^^ture courses vary^Somewhat ii) content. 
Program C titles its course "Children's Service^." Its descrip-*^ 
tion rea^s: "Study of children's classics in all media, with ^ 
emphases 6n material for the pre-^schooler throuc^h^ sixth gradf • 
Basic reference tools are reviewed* Group activities ana . 




storytelling techniques, including the use of finger plays, 
will be str'essed. Methods of disciplines in the library for 
this age level are covered." Program I's course in called 
"Materials Selection— Children and Young Adults" and is described 
thus: "The intent of this course is to familiar4; 2e t^e student 
with book trade channels and selection aids which will give 
him an in'sight into the interests and needs of children, young 
adults, and adults. This course is not designed for book 
selection and evaluation.*' Program L has a course titled 
"Children's'' Literature." It is "An exploration of ' reading 
materials -commonly enjoyed by yourn people ranging in age from ^ 
two to ten. Students participate in storytelling and read 
widely in the field of children's books. Book Content and , 
illustrations of these books are evaluated, and ability to 
determine. a book's v^prth is developed." Program M h^c a course 
called "Children's Library Services" which includes "Books for 
Children, Classical titles for the age group, including out- 
standing authors and 'illustrations including various categoi^ies 
in literature, reading, programmed story hours... 
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>^Accprding to ,the course descriptions, the three courses 
in ''school library procedures are sip^i-lar. ^ They emphasize the 
clerical skills* needed in sch^l libraries. -1>rograins E and G 
emphasize those performed by volunteer library workers and 
itemize the procedures which are "taking attendance, filing, 
circulating books, gathering and recording room collections, 
reading shelves, collecting fines, keeping overdue records, 
helping with inventories,, meading typeing cards, and general 
'library housektJtjping . " Program D gears its course to the li- 
brary technic^ assistant ^and summarizes the content by saying 
"The student learns .book circulation procedures and how to' 
assist in establishing and organizing circulation room collec- 
tioi>s. Other responsibilities that increase school library 
efficiency are al-so learned." 

There are three courses, excluding A-V courses, which are 
offered by. only one' school eaph. Program H offers a course In 
library law, which covers "federal, state and local laws, 

ordinances and r^ulations -of libraries and learning resource 

I, 

material, ^foundations an^ grants, contractual aTnd tort rights 
and liabi]^ity of personnel!" Program I has a course in Library 
Administration which "is designed to give the student an associa- 
tion with planning, organizing, administering, staffing, hous- 
ing, and publicizing a library materials center for an effective 
program of setvice.'' Standards for library programs and their 
impact on library developmeyit are explored." 
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Program J has a seminar on current and future trends in 
library and audiovisual technologies. Students search library 
literature on topics related to these objectives, and report 
ott their ^findings. , j " ' • , 

Audiovisual training is< important for 'the library technical 
assistant and this is '.reflected in the number of programs which 
offer media courses. Eleven pnograras offer an introductory 

I 

audiovisilal course. ' All of these coui!'ses teach the stud^ent how 
to use ArV^ equipment. Other areas covered^ are repair of equip- 
ment, selection and acquisition of ecjuipment and material-s, * ^ 
production of audiovisual materials, and supervi-sory duties in- 
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am audiovisual 'department. Programs C and F also add a course 
of theory or of future trends. . The course in P^gram C explor 
communication 'tt^ory and the place of the media center, as well 
as use of equipment and acquisition of eqiSpment and materials. 

f 4 

The course ^of Program F introduces the ''students £9 mod^n trends 
in techniques and equipment, as well as production of some audio* 
visual materials silrvey of various manufacturers'^ equip- 

ment. 

Program A does not have an introductory course, but re- 
quires its "Students to. tak^ five hours in the media department. 
Program M requires no audip\W.sual course. 

The'^fiext most common audiovisual course deals with the 
g^duction of audiovisual materials. Four progrcims have such* 
a course. Programs. B and M call tK^ir. courses "Production of 
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Library Materials" and instruct students in production of 
transparencies, tapes, slides, charts. anfi other audiovisual 
a^ids. B's course also teaches the preparation of booklists and 
information sheets. Prograihs L and J have courses in 
photography, in which students learn theory and practical 
skillfe in photography. Program J has another course, "Prepara- 
tion of media materials," which is divided into two parts, 
covering two quarters. The first quarter is on preparation of ^ 
non-projected materials, the second on preparation of projected 
materials. ^ 

Some programs offfe,r other audiovisual courses. Program A' 
offers a course in prQcessing, audiovisual material. C has a 
course called "Production of Multi-Media," which gives students 

experience in planning the use of media, evaluating media 

forms, and cataloguing and classification ef media. Program I 

has a course which^ teaches the basics of organising and ad-' 
ministering an"*audiovisual program. 

Prograni J" has the most audiovisual courses. Besides the 

1 

introductory course and the two production courses, J has a 

course in cataloging non-book materials and onw in the pro- 
duction of multi-media presentatipns . • / 
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All but two programs (B and 1)' have some kind of super- 
vised work experience. Program M requires three hours work 
experience during its introductorji course. The other programs 
have separate courses devoted to practical experi.ence. These 
coujses may be called practicums, internships or; field projects, 
but they all involve supervised work experience in at leas-t 

one type of library. Most ^^Iso involve a number of hours of 

, ♦ 
seminar discussion of problems. 

Program A's internship course is not- listed in its college 
catalog, but is required of all students receiv^ing a (iegree. 
A minimum of three hours credit is -requijed and a maximum of . 
six is allowed. Interns work for nine hours per w«ek for eleven 
weeks in one of a number of libraries in the area, there are 
also three seminars. 

Program' C's pracT:icum involves ten hours of work pi^r week. 
The student meets with the teacher periodically. Work is ^one , 
within a library or media center.' The practi^um is taken only 
once, during the .student ' s last semester of work: 

Program F requires a pra^tJ^um^dur ing each semester the 

student is enrolled, assuming thfe student is enrolled full-time. 

I , , 

\ 

.During the firat year, the student does two hours of work per 
week. ^This work should be "an orderly Sequence of library 
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experiences planned to f amiliarxJie students with probedQres . " 
During the second year the student works four hours p'et week. 
This work concentrates on acquisition/ bibliography, preparation 
processing, retrieval and cir<:ulation'. Wotk. is done in the . 
Learning Re^ourqes-Center . 

"Progr^ims E and G have two courses, a Library Praoticum/ 



and a Library Practicum Seminar. Bo^ are takep during the 
student's last semester and each in^^lve's -three periods per week 



Students are placed in "library sit\iations" but np^hirig i6 said 

' • ' ■ ■ . ■ f - - . ' 

about how many libraries^are involved. 

Program D requires the completion ,the LTA- sequence of 

courses before stude4:its can enroll in* its practicuin,. The ^ 

♦ «w 

studeats are placed in the various . libraries ir^ -the area €6x . 
the practice work and are giv^ three 'hours of credit:'* 

Program H requires. -a^practi.cura *during"\fee &±.udent's last 
t</o s6m^sters. The'student may be placed in public, school 
or- special library; The courses involve one hour of lectures ^ 
and 18 hours of work per week. 

The practicum at Program J is th^ mo^t unusual offered at 
any progrsan. . Students: work in the type of library most suited 
to their ca^-eer interests, those lnt/&restecl in* library* work t 
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t 

do their internship in a university library, audiovisual students 

work in a media center and those interested in combining the 

two worX in a Learning Iteso'urce Service Center. Students com- 

plete four credit hours 'worX in one such area, and may have up ^ 

tc twelve credit hours if they worX in all three. All students 

It 

meet with the instruct;or for periodic discussions. Weekly 
reports and a term report are required. .Twenty credit hours of 
media courses are required for enrollment. 

In addition to the conventional internship course, Pro- 
gram J requires its students to conduct or participate in work- 
shops concerning continuing professional* education for school 
personnel in the area. Students tdach participants how to 
opera eqyipment and how to prepare audiovisuafl teaching aids.. 
These workshops are conducted throughout the school year. 

Program K calls its practicum a field project. Students 
work in a variety of library situations. Four hours week 
is spent in the field and one hour on campus. The coiJ^e is 
taken during the second semester of the student's last year.^ 

At Program L, students do th^eir practicum during their 

« 

last semester and are assigned to a library iir the college 
district. Students spend ten hours per week working and one 
hour in lecture. Six hours credit is given for this course. 
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At most schools, practical work' -experience is considered 

important, as is group discussion of the work experience. 

The practicum ig usually^ taken at the end of the student's LTA^ 

sequence, although Program F reqyires it throughout the sequence 

and- A, H and J allow or recjuire it to be extended throughout 

the student's last year. Hours of wo'rk vary consider&ly. . 

, - ^ . ^' 

•The administrators of the LTA programs believe that the 

♦ 

practicums aid in the placement of graduates. Librarians irt 
an area become aware of LTA's and the work they can perform 
through students'* doing practice work ifi their libraries. 

The first section of Tabl.e 9 indicates the required hours 
in various subject areas by^ each program based, on course descrip- 
tions in their catalogs. Obviously there. is a great degree of 
variation in exact number of hours in each category, and in 
distribution aunong the categories. The second section of this 
table compares the criteria recommended by the Library Educa- 
tion Division of the American Library AssociatibiVv with those' of ' 
the individual programs. The ALA policy statement divides LTA 
prograoTv courses into three general areas: 1) Library/Media 
Technical Courses (LTA) which give ah introduction -to librarian- 
ship ^and types and forms of materials, and instruction in 
support operations for technical and public services (25 percent); 
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2) appropriat.e specialized courses related to the library/media 
te^rhnical courses, e.g., data processing or office management 
.(25 percent); and 3) general education courses (50 percent). 
The course descriptions and recommendations for the individual 
-programs are analyzed and fitted into the- framework of these thr 
abroad are^t^so a comparison can be made with the ALA recomm^|ia- 
tions. As car; be seen, only two programs, B and E, approach 
the ALA recommen^aed course distribution. The others vary widely. 
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PHASE II 

Description of the project 

The first phase of this examination of the Library Tech- 
nical Assistant in Illinois consists of identification of the 
existing college programs in Illinois for training Library Tech- 
nical Assistant (LTA's) and description of these programs, cover- 
ing such areas as curriculum, class scheduling and composition 
of faculty. The LTA programs identified in Illinois colleges 
are compared to the standcirds for such programs recommended 
by the American Library Association. 

This second phase of the study see\s to gain a total picture • 
of the Library Technical Assistant - as student, and then as 
library empluyee. In ord-er to obtain a composite view of the 
student in the LTA program (age, sex, work experience, reasons 
for entering the program) directors of existing programs were 
contacted and asked to distribute r'survey questionnaires to 
students in the pro^|^ or those enrolled 'in library technology 
classes. One program director refused^ to distribute this question- 
naire to his students, ^or reasons unstated. The Research ©enter 
received 151 usable student responses. In most cases unusable 
responses were eliminated because either they were too late to 
be included in the tabulation of data or the student had already 
graduated and-^as emplc^yed in a library, negating the relevance 
of man^ of the questions. It would be difficult to calculate 

§ •. / --if* 
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a definite^ response rate for several reasons: directors estimated 

how many questionnai'res they would need, usually on the generous 

side, extra questionna.ires were sent for each progr^^ and in* 

some cases not all of the questionnaires were distributed. 

Taking all of these factors into account, response rate for tl 

student questionnaire was approximately 50%. 

During the first phase of the project, colleges were/ asked 

/"^t^provide lists of stjAdents who had completed their LTA/ programs • 

^ The Research Center sent' questionnaires to those graduates 

identified ' on the lists. Additional questionnaires were sent 

to students identified by the schools during the' first phase of 

the study on the possibility that some of these students might 

have graduated ddring the time interval between the two phases 

of the study. Of the l^tter^group of questionnaire, only 5 of 

those returned were usable ^ The others were returned by students 

* 

still in the LTA programs. A total of 35 usable responses were 

received from those who had completed an LTA progrsun. In phase 

f! 'l of^the study, 1&2 graduates of LTA programs* wer% indicated. 

Unfortunately, some of the programs Were unable, to supply^ lists 

** 

^^y^f graduates, and some would do so pnly foj: the year in which 
phase I (Of the study was constructed. The number of graduates 
also includes p^rojected graduati<)ns, comprising 44 of the total, 
estimated by the college. The jaumber of graduates* jiames sup- 
plied td the Center was 51. 
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Data s ^ 



Although Several ^^respondents neglected to indicate their 
sex on the questionnaiM* , it can be easily seen in< Table 10 
that the overwhelming majority of the LTA >studen^s ar6^ i^eDWlX, - \ 
Of the students a^id gi>aduates combined, 95 • 3 percent are women. 
This figure corresponds closely to that given by Willicun £• 
Woods in describing the Chicago City College Library Technical 
Assistant Program, where he notes that 95% of those who have % 
completed a course, in that program are female.^ Chisholm and 
Anderson, however, in a study of library personnel (In the 
Washington, D.C. area) found that only 63% of the LTA's are 
women. ^ This differenc^ in male-female ratio may be due, in - 
part to a possible tendency for more females to enroll in a 
fotmal education program in this area. 



^ , *In all dases, where sections of the questionnaire were 

, - left blank, percentages' were calculated by using the number of 

" * * pexjrons responding to each question. 
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*• TABLE 10 -I, 

%ge and Sex of Students ^nd Graduates in 
LTA Program .in Illinois during 1973 



N*=13^ 







Students 


Graduates 


Totkl 






N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




M 


6 . 


4.3 


' 2 


6.1 


8 


4.7 


SEX 


F 


133 


95.7 


31 


93.9 


164 


95.3 




|Oj:al 




99.9 


33 


100.0 


172 


100.0 


— ! 


17-20 


15 


10.0 


1 


2.8 


16 


8.7 




.21-25 


13 


8.7 


7 


10.0 


20 


10.9 


26-30 


10 


* 6.7 


0 


0.0 , 


' 10 


5.4 


AGE 


31-35 


15 


10. 1 


3 


8.6 


18 


9.8 


3&->0 


30 


20.1 


3 


8.6 


33 


17.9 




(Wet 40 * 


66 


44.3 


21 


60.0 % 


87 


47;3 




Tptal 


149 


99.9** 


35 


100.0 


184 


100.0 



*N=no. responjlents^ answering question j 
**Total may not equal 100% because of rounding ol 
jiumbers.. • l 
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The largest concentration of students and ^graduates falls 
in the over^O age group — 47.3% of the total respondents; 
65.2 percent of the total aire over 35. A vety small percent- ^ 
age of the persons in the" programs are under 30. This may in- 
dicate that the under 35 age group do not "see the paraprof^ssional 
level of librarianship as a promising field to ehter. The dis- 
cushion of salary, and advancement for LTA's adds credence to 

mL ■ ■■ 

this theory. The older age of partici|^Bts in the programs. ^ 

also corresponds to the large number already employed in lii^raries. 

Woods and' Chisholm in their studies both note the hi^h age 

le^er of LTA's, but Chisholm^eels that these age levels are ' 

now being lowered somewhat, possibly due to increased effort 

in tt\e areas of certification of LTA's and ;jpb structuring- 

in tems of definition of positions. > > * 

Over half of the LTA sttrdents and graduattfs 'have had some 
college education outside of courses in the LTA program* Table 
H shows that of the 5916% of those with other college courses; 

30.1% have either a- Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of r Sdifence ■ 

- . ■ • / 

lids, from 



degree.* '{3P(se .degrees are in a wade rang^- cJf . fields, from 
Chemistry l^ito^c,.^ TheQ^yQAi-eist number ua:£^4aqrae.s^C^^ 

English (10) and Education (^) , but, as may be expected, a 

; • - . ^ ' ' 

large number of subject fields are represented. Most 6f ^.those 



*This is 21.0% of the total students represented. 




TABLE 11 



College Education of' LTA Students and- Graduates 
in Illinois Colleges During 1973 



A 


Previ< 


»us College 
Vork 


' No Previous 
College Work 




N 


% . 


N 


% 




Students 


89 




5S .-9 


62 




41.1 




(N=151) 














1 


Graduates . 
' (N=35) 
Total 


22 


62.9 






37.1 ' 




(N=186) 


111 




59.7 


75 




40.3 



B 



Students 

(N=83) 
Graduates 

(N=20) 
Total ■ 

(N=103) 



Under* 
10 Hrs. 



N 



10 



12 



% 



9^7 
1,9 
11L7 



10-50 
Hrs.. 



N % 



28 
6 
34 



27.2 
_S8 
320 



,50t90 
"flrS; 



N % 



^ 8 
6 
14 



7.8 

6 



over '90 
Hrs. 



N 



2 
6 



% 



3.9 

L9 

5^8 



A. A. 

Degree 



N 



2 
2 
4 



% 



L9 
1.9 
3.9 



BS or 
BA 



N % 



IT 
2 
31 



|2S2 
L9 

taai 



^.-A. or 
M,S. 



N 



2 

^0 
1 



*No distinction was made between semester .and quarter hours. 



% 



1.9 
0.0 
1.0 
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entering the program, enter the LTA program not as a first 

carreer, but rather as a second career choice, this may be a 

course of study taken up as children grow up and leave the home, 

or as "la means of advancement in a present job. The time lapse 

between the original degree received and enrollment in the LTA 

♦ 

progrcun follows two patterns. By far the greatest number of 
B.S. or B.A. degrees were received over twenty years ago, during**- 
the ^'orties and early Fifties. The second concerntration of 
degrees falls within the last i^ve years. Some of these people 
may be entering an LTA program bebause family^circwistances, 
location, and tightening job markets .prohibit thejn from finding 

• "4 ' 

employment in .their original fields of study. 

The seconc^ major group of %iTA students are those having^ 
l^ss than 50 hours of. p;i:evious college '.credit. They represent 
44.7% of the students Having had some college 'course, work. 
Thi^s number .pf hours ^woiild ordinarily repr<esent 1 year or. less 
df full-time. colle^ work. These persons, as may be expected, * ~ 
come from nearly every area of sJtudy, as do those with more 
hours_pf college work completed. 



Two of the students enrolled in LTA programs have Master's 
degrees -^one^in Hindi language and one in Counseling and Guid- 
ance. In both^cases, circumstances pr even tfed the T>er son from' 
working in his* original, area of study. 
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Work Experience 

— ~ . 4 

Tables 12 and 13 provide a breakdown of the library work^ / 

\ — ^ — 

\ experience pf LTA students and graduates prior to' their enroll- 

«» ' * 

ment in the. LTA programs by type of library. As ^ shown in Table 3^ 
a large majority (73.7%) of the students and graudates responding 
to the questionnaire had worked in a library in some capacity 
before enrolling in the LTA program. This experience is In 
many forms, ranging from the high school student working as a 
student aide to the full time librarian of a special library. 
Of all of those with experience, however, only 26 persons (19%) 
have nothing beyond volunteer experience. The rest have been 
employed in a salaried library position at some time. Several 
have worked in more than one type of library. \Df those who 
indicate their dates of employment, 67% Jiave worked in one 
or several libraries for over two years, 38.5% have over 4 
years of library experience, and 16.5% -have spent over seven 
-years woi^ing in libraries. From these figures it may be con*- 
• eluded that many persons entering the Library Technical Assistant 
training program already have >a great deal. of familiarity with 



^ library policies and procedures. 

It may be seen in Table 12 that the largest number of positions 
in previous work experience were held ih £he school library - 53.1%, 
This number includes volunteer student aides^^aacUvolunteer-motbers 
working at the school library, so the predomiiraiwre^f thi^^ €yp«' ^ 
of library in previous work experience ^ay not be as great in 
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Library Experience of LTA Studfenti and Graduates Prior to 
Entering LTA Proflram (1973) 



Library 



Library , 



Total 







% ■ 


N 


% 




% 


students 


ill 


73.5 


40 


26.5 


151 


100% 


Graduates 


26 


7-4 . 3 


9 


25.7 


35 , 


100%' - - 


Total 


137 


72.7 


49 


26. 3 


186 


100% 



✓5 
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' ' TABLE IJ- 

.JPrior Work Experience Of LTA Students aryi Graduates 
By Type of Library C1973) 



Type of 
Library 


STUDENTS 


GRADUATES 




N=113* 


N=30 










Fulli 


-time 


Par.t 


-time 


. Full 


-time 


Part 


-time 


Total 


N. 




N 


% 


' N 


% 


'N 


% 


N 


% 


Public 


12 


10.6 


20 


17.7 


• 2 


6.7 


5 


16.7 


39 


• 

27.3 


School 


23 




35 


31. 0 


6 


20.0 


12 


40.0 


76 


53.1 


College 


8 


7.1 


11 


9.7 


1 


3.3 


2 


6-. 7 


22 


15.3 


Special 


" 2 


1.8 


2 


1.8 


1 


3.3 


1 


3.3 


6 


4.2 


Total 


45 ■ 


39.9 


68 


60.2 


10 


33.3 


20 


66.7 


143 


9^.9 



*Each type of library is included for students and graduates having 
experience in more than. one type of library. 
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terms of salaried poSltionls. The smallest number of positions 
{4.2%) were held in spj^ciall libraries; inihost cases these posi- 
tions were in hospital^ libJraries. Sixty-one and seven-tenths per 

1 

cent of the positions held ; we re part-time as opposed to 38.3% 
full-time. 

John E. James, in a nationwide study of graduates of Library 
Technical Assistant progr«jns conducted dn 1971-'-^, presents similar 
pre-program employment patterns. He found that 45% of the ^grad- 
uates surveyed had worked in a school library before beginning the 
program. 

Students and graudates had a large variety of job titles » 
before entering the 'LTA program. By far, the most common job 
titles for this group are Library Clerk, Library Aide> Library 
Assistant, Librarian and Student Aide. Other titles held include 
Secretary, Clerk-typist, Co-ordinator , Library Technician, 
Library Technical Assistant and C^taloger., ^ 

Yearly salary levels were computed for the job,s held by 
respondents prior to entry to the LTA program. The average salary 
for this group was $5,143/year, the median salary $4,888. There 

ficates, since they are paid on a teacher's pay scale, but these 
are balanced by a few exceptionally low salaries. 

James cites an average annual salary figure of $4,089 before 
LTA training. Allowing for three years of cost of Ixvmg 
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1 

increases at 5% ^which rtiay overly generous to the national 

economy) James' figure rises to $4 , 734 corresponding closely 

• : ' li 

to the median' salary of ^$4 i 888' ifeported in the present studV* 
Respondents were askea to indicate* library activities in 
which they were involved/ during library employment prior to entry . 
of the LTA program. Tab^ej U presents an analysis of the activities 
making up this experience. ^ 

The first percentage figure is the percentage of students 
or graduates with, library work experience wha have participated 
in the activity. The second percentage figure is the percentage 
of the total number in the program who have had work experience 
in a particular area. It can be seen,^ in Table 1^ that the ^rea 
of experience most common to those participating , in the LTA 
program is circulation. This would be the activity most likely 
to be performed. by a volunteer worker. It also seems that this 
is the one area in library work which employs the least professional 
or least trained workers. After circulation, the other activities 
are fairly equally represented, except for the understandably low 
figures indicating experience in administrative work and data 
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Generally, work experience listed under "other" reflects 
more specialized work situations.. Working with inter library loan 
requests was the activity most frequently mentioned, inclixding • 
bibliographic searching and filling out and typing TWX requests. 
Working with children, in particular storytelling; and helping 
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TABLE 14 



Areas of " Work Experience Prior to Entering LTA Program 





Students 




Graduates 




Total 






(N=lll) 




(N=2 


6) 




(N=:i 


-37) 








(H=151) 












(N=186) 


Types of > 






% of total 






% of total 






% of 


Activities 




%** 


Students 


N 


% ' 


Students 


N ' 


% 


total 


Circulation 


• 88 


79.3 


58.3 


?1 


80v8 


60.0 


109 


79.6 


58.6 


Secretanial or 




















Clerical 


59 


53.2 


39.1 


15 


57.7 


42.9 


74 


54.0 


29.0 


Refere^e 


58 


52.3 


38.4 


13 


50.0 


37.1 . 


71 


51.8 


38.2 


Periodicals 


53 


47.7 


35.1 


12 


46.2 


34.3 


€5 


47.4 


34.9 


Cataloging & . 




















Classification 


46 


41.4 


30.5 


10 


38.5 


28.6 


56 


40.9 


30.1 • 


A-V materials 


4 2 


37.8 


27.8 


10 


38.5 


28.6 


52 


38.0 


28.0 


Acquisitions 


41 


36.9^ 


27.1 


11 


42.3 


31.4 


52 


38.0 


28.0 


Administration 


, 13' 


11.7 


- 8.6 


5 


19.2 


14.3 


18 


13.1 


9.7 


Data Processing 


5' 




: 3.3 


1 


3.8 


2.9 ' 


6 


4.4 


3.2 

« 


Other* 


27 


24.3 


17.9 


4 


15.4 


11.4 


31 


22.6 


'16.7, 



^ \ ^ ^ 

*For explanation of activities included in "other" see text. 
♦♦Percent of those with work experience. 
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Students find bibliographic citations and materials were activities 
performed by several respondents. The other tasks mentioned 
'were done by only one or two persons e^ch. These include plan- 
nmg library programs, te^aching library science, weeding gift 
materials, t*otal c^re of classroom libraries, bookkeeping, and 
abstracting scientific journal articles for an indexing service. 

Students were asked to indicate the\x>^asons for enrolling 
in the program. The most common reason for entering is, as 
might be expected, the desire to obtain employment in a library. 
A significant number of these persons are older wo^nen who want 
to work outside the home. Some indicate that their reason for 
entering this field is the necessity of taking at least a part- 
timfe job because of the high cost of living. These people feel , 
that library work Hould be more^ desirable and rewarding than 
office work. /Other people in this category have already beeti 
doing volunteer' work-in libraries and seek a means of obtaining 
a paying position. Another group of persons se'eking first libraty 
employment is comprised 6f those who want to work in a library 
without the necessity of. obtaining the B.S.' or M.A. to receive 



a better paying positior^. "1 wanted to work in a library, but 
didn't want to go througk'* 1| years of college for^it.^" \\ 

Although a large number of persons see the LTA training as 
an entry into library work, and almost equally large number al- 
ready employed in libraries state that they are taking the- LTA 
training as a means of bettering their work skills by increased 



/ 

'/ / 

'/ 

1 
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0 , 

jonder^tanding of library procedures and practices. Some of the 
! persons in this group are those who have respbnsible library posi- 

tions without adequate traini^ng or background, as in the case o.f 

- ^ '' , 

a teacher with a subject degf'ee who is put in charge of the 

^' ' ./ . • , 

school library r or an untrai^ned person in charge of a special 

library. In some, cases, the dedision to enroll in library tech- 

nology courses came at the suggestion or specific request of a 

supervisor usually in the ; form of the School Board, Library Board, 

or employer.^ These persons who express' an interest in obtaining 

a better understanding of .library procedures or improved job^skills 

do npt: specifically menticpn job advancement op ^.ncreased salaries, 

but it might be assiimed that in many cases this is a factor m' 

their decision to fehroll.^ Ther6 is a fairly ;large group who do 

specifically state thkt tjhey are taking courses to advance m 

their present situation, jin preparation for ; seeking -a new position, 

and, in general, to make jmore money. ' 

It may be seen from the large number of persons in the last 

two categories, that many students work in |a library during their 

enrollment in a library technology progreuna Of the students 



rently employed in a library; of these 13.14% are doing volunteer 

f 

work. It may be hypothesized that these ^'tudents come from 
libraries where no ^arraal inservice training program,' or practice 

of promotion from within the ranks is present. This situation 
would be most *likely to occur in smaller libraries. 
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other reasons for entering the LTA program are of a sounding- 
out nature. Students enroll in LTA courses' to see if they 
'might be interested in this type of work ,as a career option/ or, 
in a couple of cases, the student .expressea a desir'e for a 

broader background before going on to enroll in a- Waster's program. 

• * 

Enrollment information 

' . ^ 

Table 15 gives the breekbyn of . enrollment data for students 

in the LTA programs who responded to the questionnaire. As can 
be seen, a large majority of the students (86%) attend, the program, 
on a part-time basis, while only 14% are enrolled as full-time 
students. Almost all of those enrolled full-time are working- to- 
ward an' Associate Degree, while among the part-time students the 
distribution is almost even between those working for the Assocfi^te 
Degree and those working forvM^LTjk Certificate. "Alteo, as may be 
expected, there is a greater percentage of part-time than full-time 
students in the '^norv-degree" and "other" categories. The total 
enrollment figures show that the greatest number of students are 
working for Associate Degrees. The largest percentage of part-time 
students, take onjlY^ one_ cours e pg r seniesjter.^ Qonse c^ently,^ it g ^st^ 
be expected that it may take many LTA studentgt several years to 
finish course requriements for their^ Associate degrees. 

Tables 16 and 17 show the years in which students in LTA pro- 
<' * ^ 

grams at the time of this survey ijitend to complete -=their atudy 

and in what types of- library situations they intend -to seek employ- 
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TABLE 15-. 

Data on Enrollment of Students in LTA Programs During' 1973 



s 

Program 




.Enrolled 


(N=143) 






No. 


of 


classes 


Objective 


Full time 


Part time 


Total 


taken' 


(N=121)* 




a 


% of 




% of 




% of 


on 


^art- 


time basis 




N 


full time 


N 


part time 




Total 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Associate 
Degree 


16 


. 80.0 


. 48 


39.0 ,' 


' 64 


44.8 


28 


13 


^3 


1 


' 1 


Certificate 


2 


10. -0 


4^ 


37.4 


48 


33.6 


39 


7 


0 


0 


0 . n' 


Non-degree 


1 


5.0' 


3.8. 


i4.6 

4, ' 

8.9 


• 19 , 


13.2 


14 


4 


0 


0 


0 ^ \ 


Other** , 


1 


\ 

5.0 


11 


. 12 


8.4 


9 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Total 


20 


100.0 


123 


99^9 


143 


100.0 


•9 0 


25 


3- 


2 


1 \' 


% of total 
Students 


14% 




86% 



















*Not all students indicating their program objective indicated how many 
courses they were taking. 
— ^fe^ftg^^d ^ "^h ^B^ takin gs cLT-^eottacsfi«--2^iei^g-=:^%hr-ei^ r- 
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ment. Corresponding to the high percentage (51.3%) of students 
with work experience in school libraries, a high percentage 
(46,8%) of LTA students wish paraprofessional employment in a 
school library. As can be seen in Table 8, 34.8% of those desiring 
an LTA position in a school libr^iry a^ceadj^ have a position in 
this type of library. Overall, 31.9|^p,the students hold posj.- 
tions.in th6 type of library they wisfi to wo3;k-iji after completion 
of the program. Many of these individuals state ;that they wish 
either to keep their present position in the library in which 
•they are presently employed or be advanced in the same library. 
A few, though, did indicate that they would be willing to leave • 
the library wher^ they are working even though it is the type of ^ 
library in which they deisre employment, for a position inorV^ 
financially rewarding. The high percentage of non-degree student^ 
already having employment in the desired type of library reflects 
those persons who , are attending the progreim solely to improve 
their work skills. In school libraries, most of this non-degree 
group are taking courses to fulfill local Board of Education re- 
quirements. 

Although these two tables reflect the first stated preference 
of the student, many give more than one acceptable type of library 
for flit uxe employment and some State that they would work in any 
typ^ of library. When second and third choices of the 28 st^udents 
indicating multiple preferences are taken in to account, the per*-' 
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centages of desired employment for both scht^ol^and public libraries 
rise, while those for the other types of libraries fall slightly. 
The percentages for school and public become 30.8% an& 50.3%, 
respectively, being indicative of the large number of persons 
preferring either of tjiese types of libraries. It appears, 
that the LTA student, especially those not desiring to stay in 



their present job situation, will remain flexible in choice of 

V 

libraries entered after the completion of the LTA program. 



< 



Graduates of LTA programs 

Of the 35 graduates responding to the questionnaire, 9, or 
25.7% are not employed in a library. Of this number, six are 

s 

not actively seeking a library position* Two of these are women 
recently married and not planning to work, two have, taken secre--^ 
tarial positions and two are working as volunteer librarians. 
Two of the three graduates looking for library work desires part- 
time positions and are having difficulty for this reason. The' 
other does not indicate her fic problems in finding employ- 

ment. Of those not employed in librar^s, orily one indicates 
that the LTA training is of no value in her present situation; 
the others are using their background to do such things as setting 
up a i^-e^search collection for a company or organizing*f iles of 
music, in the case of a housewife/music teacher. 
^ ^Ampn^ ^hose employed in library positions, only two state 
tiiat they had any difficulty in finding library work, b\4t others 
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mention that the job market for this job classification level 
is very tight in their geographic areas, and feel themselves 
lucky that they found jobs. Three persons state that although 
they had no trouble in finding employment, their positions are 
not really LTA positions, especially in reference to the salary 
paid* Unexpected;Ly , there does not seem to be any relatiortship 
between the area of the state the person is in and difficulty 
in finding employmen^. One might suppose that it would be easier 
to obtain an LTA job in the larger metropolitan areas, where the 
larger libraries have a more complex breakdown of sta£f positions 
than in smaller libraries. This hypothesis, however, was not 
borne out by the data received in this survey, but since the 

number of returns is small, it is difficult to make any sort of 

- % — — ... - 

valid generalizations. It may be that the tendfency for smaller 
libraries to hire the LTA in the capacity of a j^rof essional 
accountc-^^or ^he la ck of difficulty in finding jobs in the smaller 
communities . 

^Contrary to these expressions of no difficulty in finding 

K 

employment, the Research Center found ^.n Phase I of the study 
that pjrograms in Illinois were beirig shut down because of lack 
of job opportunities in the Birkheimer, in an article in 

Illinois Libraries in 1970, during the period of the shortage of 
manpower in library positions, questioned even then that the avail- 
ability of employnent opportunities for the library para-pro-f ess^onal 
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was as great as one might be led to believe from the profes- 

sional literature-^-^ • . The, problem most prbably, is not a lack of 

employment opportunities, pef se, but a lack of opportunities 
» 

with classification, skills required, and salary commensurate 
^th^tx^M of the LTA. Mrs, Hannah McCauley, the Head Librarian 
at Ohio ^Jniversity, expands upon this observation by noting that 
"wherever llibrary programs exist, there is a need for the library 
technicians There always has been such a r^eed, and it is only 



now that LT^'s are becoming available to fill this need. The 

X 

major problem ^s that of achieving recognition of the library 

technician by the profession as piart of the library career ladder, 

I.e. recognizing the role they are trained to fulfill and paying 

12 

them /according to'their training and skills." This type of 
employment problem y/ould seem to indicate the need for some type 
of standardization and delineation of both the training of the 
LTA and his job classification after such training. 

Employment 

TablelS gives a breakdown of the types of libraries in which 
those completing th^ LTA program found employment. School libraries 
ar^ by far the largest group employing these LTA's with 16, or 
57.7%, finding employment in this type of library. Only one graduate 
found empjloyment in a special library. This dominance of the 
school library in actual emploj^ent .figures corresponds closely to 
those figure^ given for work experience in and job preference for 
school libraries - 53.1% and 46. 8% , respectively. 
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Table 18 alsb' indicates the salaries paid to LTA's by type of . 
library • The salary amounts pei^^ show no major differences be- 
tween types of libraries for this group, but the sample size is 
really too small for, the types other than school to make any 
sound comparison. The combined mean salary for the 23 of the -26 
employed persons reporting salary figures is $6,075, The average 
^ starting salary of a Master's graudate for the same year was 

$9,423 overall, $9,404 in the MidwestP While the figure of $6,079 
falls within the range ($5 , 500-$7 , 200) suggested as feasible at ' 
a Council on Library, Technology worshop in 1970-'-^, this salary 
range v^ould now be raised commensurate with the cost of living 
and the mean salary paid to this group considered too low. 'S^is 
salary level may seem adequate for the person supplementing 
*• another family income, but as a sole supporting salary, it is 
inadequate. Until such time as salary levels are improvedf for the 
paraprof essional library worker, it would seem of great importance 
for LTA programs to be expecially conscientious in counseling 
prospective students as to what type of salaries they may expect 
tO' receive. 

In the comparison of pre-training and post-training salaries 
shown in Table :^9, one can see that the mean adjusted change in 

salary for this group was a gain of $1,571 in annual salary. Thia 

/ . 

adjusted change was calculated "by allowing a 5% cost df^^ living 
increase in the salary before training for each year elapsing 
between the last paid e^tployraent and employihent af^er the com- 
pletion of the LTA program, and adding this amount onto the 
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TABLE 18 

Employment and Salaries* of LTS ' s in Illinois by Type of Library, 1973 



Type of 


Emp; 


.oyed 


Mean 


High 


Low 


Median 


Library 


N 


% 


Salary 


Salary 


Salary 


Salary 


Public 


4 


15.4 


$6,413"" 


$7,280 


$5,096 . 


$6,864 


School 


16 


61.5 


'$6,066 


'$7,488 


$4,100 - 


,$6,^9*6 


Special 


1 


3.8 


$5,741 








College 


5 


19.2 


$5,754 


$6,800 


$4,596 


$5,810 


Total 


26 


99.9 ' 


"$6,079 


$7^488 


$4,100 _ 


$6,400 



^Salaries converted to annual salaries 

**Mean computed from salary figures given. Not all respondents 
* supplied s^ary figures. 



TABLE 19 ' / 

Comparison of Library Salaries -Befo^Je - ~( 
and After LTA Training for Individual Cases, ls/V/3 



Salary /yr. 
Before 


Salary /yr. 
After 


Raw 
Change/yr . 


Adjusted 
Change/yr. * 


(No. yrs. since 
Employment) 


$3,300 


$5,440 


+$2,140 


+$1.,975 


(1 yr.) : ' 
(6 yrs.) . 


$3,248 


$6,760' 


+$3,512 


+$2,189 


$4,160 


$6,240 


+$2,080 


+$1,872 


(1 yr.) 


J$5,200 


, $5,720 


+ $ 520 


+$ 359 


(1 yr.) 


$3,640 


$6^^864 


+$3,224 


+$2,647 


^3 yrs.) 


$4,368 


$5,200 


+ $ 832 

Mean 

Raw 

Change 
+$2,051 


+$ 384 ] 
Mean ^ 
Adjusted 
Change 

+$1,571 


(2 yrs.-) 



♦Adjusted change in -annual salary figured allowing -5% cost of living 
increase in pre-trainina salary for each year lapse between last 
pre-training salary and post- training salary. 
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first ,s^lary figure, thus making the two salaries comparable. 
James^ in his study, notes an increase in salary after the 
Technician program of $1,262.39.^5 if the salary figures for i 
the currently employed LTA students ^in the^resent study are 
compared, the increase drops to $935, or, adding 1 year cost 
of living at 5%, to +678. 72, These increases do not seem 
commensurate with the amount of training received by the LTA * 
student. Several of the graduates mention 'on their questionnaire 
that they do not think the salary paid to them is reasonable'T^ 
In some cases, it is at, or just above, that salary paid to 
the regular clerical staff. These graduates believed that the 
salary paid to them would be mere in line with their training. 
Again, these situations pdint to the necessity of thorough 
counseling of the potential LTA. student prior to entry in the 
LTA program 

Of the library position^ held by these LTA's, 6, or 23.1% 
are p\jp:t-time. These part-time positions are evenly divided 
betwe.en the school and public libraries. (Three of the* four 
pu^kc library positions are part-time.) The graduates have 
l||^temployed in their positions an average of .almost 2 years^ 
brIKeveral have held their LTA jobs for 3 years. Only one 
person reports having switched jobs, perhaps attesting to the 

c 

newness the LTA on the library scene. 

^sition titles vary widely, as shown in Table 20, but ifc^ 
.s -heartening to note the frequency of use of the titles 'I 



"Library Technician" and "Library Technical A^sistant*^ although 
it must be noted th^t without proper qualifications are sometimes 
given these same job* titles. 



TABLE 20 



Joli Titles of Those Completing LTA Programs) 197 3 



Title Frequency 
Library Technician 5 
Library Clerk 5 
Library Technical Assistant 
Library Learning Center Aide 
Media Technician 
Librarian 

Learning Resources Specialist 
Head of Technical Processing 
Assistant*"" Librarian 
Cataloger 

Children* s^liibrarian 
'Librarian 
Secretary 



Only one graduate of a program doefe not feel that his 
training has adequately prepared him for the position he holds > 
but> this comment must' be' ^aken in the context of the position 
- that of a person working solely with A-V materials. All of ^ 
the other LTA's feel that they have received adequate training. 
However^, both employed and^nemploye^i graduates are able to 
.'offer areas which they thin'k are particularly well-covered 
in their LTA* programs and tj/ose'they tblAk ane' neglected. Of 
coutse it must be remen^bered that these areas, shown in Table 21 
differ with each program arid with the ii||ividual library situation 



TABLE 21 

Evaluation by Graduates of Adequacy 
of Traijiing in Specific Areas*; 1973 



Tasks Mentioned 


Not 
Employed 


Employed 


Total 


Most adequately prepared- 




/ 




Reference 


3 


y 


1 0 


Cataloging 


2 


5 


1 


Selection 


1 


5 • " 


6 


Processing 




6 


6 


Acquisitons 


2 


3 


5 


A-V Materials • 


1 




4 


Working with 








Public , 


3 


1 • 


4 


Record^Keeping 


1 






Other j . • ^ 




• 7 


" /7 


• 








Least adequately pi^pared- 








A-V Materials • 




6. 


6 


Cataloging • . ' 


3 


3 


6 


Admini stratp.on 


1 


2 


3 


Reference ^ ^ ^ - 




3 


3 


Working with 








' Public 


1 


1 , 


2 


Clerical 




2 


2 ' 


Data Processing . " w 


1 




1 


Other 




4 


4 
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of the^ graduate. "Among those tasks that are designated as least 
adequat^ely prepared, work with' A- V materials elicits the most , 
comment 1 "I feel that LTA programs whould have a better AV 



program because in the smaller schools wh^re thqre is no .head 

. '\ ■ . - - i / 

librarian this falls on the LTA.V Employed graduates were also 

askecj to ii^i.ca'te the^ ^obs they think they perform wijtih mpst and 

least competence and what factors they attricute to affecting 

' . / 

this performance. In very f^w cases did the tasks mentioned • j ^ 

as "best preparied" and "worst prepared" correspond to those chd^sen 

as perfont^d with most and least competence. 'In the latter set 

of tasks, more personal factors' are cited, suiSh as interest or 

/ 

pe^rsonal aptitude, with very little mention of the effect of 
training.^ ^ ' " . 

As. shown in Table 22, only ^bout on)B-fourth of the persons 

* I 

who completed the LTA program flatly reject the possibility of 
further education in library science. For some, (22.9%), this 
involves the pursuit of another library science degr^j^ It is 
/intferesting to note, though, that all except on^ 'of these people 
fall in the over-40 age category. In most cases, those indicated 
by the "other category are the odbs who wish to, take more courses 
to broaden their knowledge, but have no desire to obtain another 
degree.' ^he largest single category, slightly over. one* third of 
the total| is made ugi of individuals Who are und^cid^d about farther 
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TABLE 2 2 

Expectations of LTA Graduates for FurtSier Education 

in^ hibx^ry Science 



Employed Non employed 
Further education Graduates - Gra^uatesi Total 
in libr,ary science N % N ^- % ^ N % 



No , 


5 


19. 


2 


4 


0*44. 

) 


4 


9 


25. 


.7 


Yes 


11 


42. 


3 


2 


22X 


2 


13 


37. 


.1 


B.S. in L.S. 


5 


19. 


2 


*• 0' 








14. 


3 ■ 


\ M.L.S. 


2 


**,7. 


7 


' ' 1 


11. 


1 


3 


• 8 


.6 •* 


Other* 


\ 4 


15. 


4 


1 


11. 


1 


5 


14 


.3 


• 

Don ' t Know 


10 


38. 


5 


^ 3 


33. 


3 


13 


37 


.1 


Total 


26 


100 


% 


9 


99. 


9% - 


35 


.99 


.9% 



♦Usually more courses - no degree intended, 
**One' expressed interest in working fo^ doctorate in area 
'of archives. / 



V 




education iiv- library science.^ One. mighi hypothesise that enthu- 
siasio .for. library work, dissatisfaetipn with present .job level, 
and fcunily situatijpii will be t^he m^jor factors affecting this » 
decision., , ^ . ' . ^| 

Eleven of the graduate^/ or 42.3% iMipate pn the questionr 
ncLAre that they have soirie^su^eifvisoiry responsibilities. The • ^ 
nujttber of peirscms supervised rah^'es from one; to thirty with 
^leven being the mean number of subordinates. Th^^ersons being 
"Supervised consist almost entirely of thi>ee groups wiith the first [ 
two groups * student aides and volunteers being the largest. 
The fina]^v and mucti' smaller group supervised is made up of clerical 
and, secretarial workejrs. Tl^e other fifteen graduates •^57.7%) 
•do.-nq supesrvi'sihg on the jdb. - 

Of thcfse persoijs ^o ha^J worked in a libr/inr prior to enter- ^ 
ing an LTA program, the majority (76^4%j indicat^ that^^they have 
ftnore ^^sppjjj^lity in their present pJkit:yon than th^r previous 
one. Two persbns *(il.8%.) say they now have less responsibility, 
and two pdtsons. (11.8%) now have the sake amoyntvof responsibility. 
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- Task Analysis * ^ ' . 

''Cj.nce thfe library •technical assistant appearg^on the '^library 
scene, one of the Jnajgr concerns of the prof e^ibnalAtJ.ibrarians " \ 
has been, and remains, that thfe division betweeh the professional 
and the paraprof esstottal^^wlll disappear'^: and with maiiy j^rofessional 
jobs there is concern that economics will force the' library employer 
to hire an LTA in place of a professional, replacing the higher paid 
positions with lower paid, less trained personnel. 

Major organizations (COLT, ALA, CLA) involved with the LTA 
and his training agree^ tha^it is necessary for the technician 
to be employed in a situation where he has' 4 professional librarian . 
supervising his work. Both the ALA's "Crite^a for* Programs to 
Prepare Lib't ary/Media Technical Assistants" and its Library and 
Education and' Manpower ^Statement of 1970^^ emphasize the s.upportive 
nature of the library technician. John Marshall made the fol- 
lowing statement: at a workshop held by the Canadian Library 
Association^ "We 'must be absolute^^j^'clear and insist on the neces- 
sity for the library technician -Wr be *adequatel^supeWise by a 

17 * • ' ' 

librarian"-*- . In view ot ^this ^unanimous insistence of supervision 

by a professional librarian, it is disheartening to note that, 
in the present study, seven of the LTA's,*or 30.4% of those pro- 
viding a personnel breakdown for their library situation, have no 
professional librarian ovdt' them. ' Of this^group, three are being 
supervised by a teacher/librarian, while the other, four (2 public, 
^ school) have no sfupervisioh at alK This low^rs^ the total percent- 

' r 

V - ' ^ 

?'0 ■• : 
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age o£ th6se without any type of professi/onal supervision to 17.4%, 
but this remains an undesir^le* situation. Woods, reporting on a 
survey of LTA's done in the Chicago .area, notes a similar 15% of 
those>, surveyed vorking without the direction of a professional 
librarian^?* It seems/ then, that sbme pf the librarian's fears in 
thxs area may be founded upon, .actual practice. The librarian also 
might be made uneasy by some of the LTA course descriptions contained 
in the 1973/74 college : catalogs. Some ^programs are still offering 
courses entitled "Selection of materials" and "Cataloging and Clas- 
sification"^' areas which are generally considered to be professional 
activities # 

Three of the graduates express dissatisfaction (on their ^ 
questionnaires) with the accepted supportive status of the XTA. 
One person states that since the LTA has, two years of training in 
what $he feelsP is approximately the same type of training as the 
Master's program, except in the area of administration, she can not 
see why the status of the two. should ;be so different. Another ^ ^ 
graudate does, not \inderstand why a teacher/librarian should have 
supeirvisory power over her, since she has had more library-related 
training. The final student flatly refused to give a personnels 
brearkdown, saying tJtat-^the difference between classified t^ions receive 
far too much emphasi^. These three examples point rather^ clearly"* 
to. the need for the staff Of LTA^^ programs to counsel theil: prosp.ec- 
tive. students as to exactly what the nature and terms of their 
employment will 'be > the salary^ they may expect, their position in 
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the library hierarchy. It is at this point that the student should 
be able to clearly see the difference and make the choice between 
the role of the professional and the parapr6f essional librarian. 

^ Several structured job descriptions exist for the LTA .position, 
some of .t'hese include the U.S. government's GS'7l411 Classification,^^ 
several individual description from smaller libraries contained in 
the Canadian Library Association Workshop on LTA^s^O and the 
SERD library task classifications^^ used in the task analysis portion 
of this study. Audiovisual tasks are contained in the JIMS task 
descriptions22. These job descriptions all include the same type 
of tasks at the paraprof essional level, tasks which, in the words 
of Fritz Veit "...are more complex; require a more extensive knowledge 
of policies and" procedures, require a full understanding of the 
organization, and entail a larger area of responsibility with less 
supervision" than tasks performed by the library aide or clerk^-^. 
At the 3ame time, as Veit explains in a different source ^ these 
tasks are distinguished from professional level tasks, the latter 
requiring a more thorough grounding in library science, involving 
the establishment of general policies and requiring independent^ 
functioning in making policy^ decisiojis and, giving direction to 
bthers24. 

In the final section of the present study, employed LTA 
graduates wtere asked to check of^ on a list of 99 ta%k items, 
those tasks that they perform ia their job, indicating on a scale 
of one to-five, wi th -onie^ being[ the least time consuming Bnd five 
the roost ti«ie consuming, the relative time consumed by each task. 

7^ • _ 
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These* tasks were selected and adapted from the SERD Library Task 
Analysis mentioned earlier in this paper. The Recommended personnel 
level for each task" was accepted, although not all of the tasks 
indicated under any level were used. Appendix B (page 83 displays 
both the tasks used, their de^igna'ted level, a;nd the complete results 
of the survey, including the number indicating performance of the 
task, ^ the mean time spent on the task by those performing \t, and 
the mean time spent on the task b^ the total nuiaber of employed 
graduates. A comparison of some of the task levels shows that the- 
line dividing the clerical and technician tasks is very finely drawn 
and is subject to' some overlapping. This is especially true in 
small libraries. 

While 'the number of respondents in the/sample is not .really 
large enough to make generalizations concerning patterns^f job 
functioning in different situations, one can note^^^blemi and 
specific employment patterns contained within the S2un^l^ The most 
obvious finding of this section is that the LTA does engage in many 
tasks that are considered the domain of the professional librarian. ^ 
The mean number of tas'k3 performed on all three levels is 48.62 
or 49.1% of the total tasks included on the list. As might be 
expected, the total number of tasks performed shows a negative 
correlation to the total number of persons employed in the library 
(fiee scatter diagram^I) . Of the 28 professional lev^l tasks pre- 
sentedi a mea^i number of 12,96, or 46.3% of the total librarian 
tasks included were performed. This large number of librarian- 
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type of 
group 



level tasks performed^ combined with the number of LTA' s. lacking 
professional supervision might be construed to represent a threat 
to the emplo^jl^t of the professional ^librarian/ but it might be 
more profitably interpreted to represent ;an ignorance on the part 
of the employing library concerning the intended role and rtl^ost 
effective use of the library paraprof essional . In et comparison of 
the number of j^/IiJt)rarian level tasks and time, spent in these tasks 
between the group of persons having one master's level professional 



/ 



librarian ovej:| them and the group ' having no supervisory professional 

^ Aim ^ ^ ' 

librarian, no'^i^ference was found. Table -23 displays the results 

of this comparison'. > ; 

j TABLE 23 ' : 

Comparison of Librarian Level Tasks Bet^^een Those LTA's 
With and Without Professional Sufiervision 



mean no. 
libn. tasks 
performed 



main time 

per libn. task 



mean % of 
time spent in 
libn. tasks 



index 
of 

validity* 



with professional 
supervision (1 person) 
(N=ll) 



14.7 



2.71 



26.8%. 



150 



without professional 
jjupervision 
I ^N=7) 



16.6 



2.78 



27.1% 



170 



*This- figure is an absolutfif total amount of time spent on the job. 
It should be reasonably ^table between groups compared, and is in 
this case. 
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As can be seen, the presence ot absence of professional super- 
vi'i^ion maflke almost no difference in the nximber of librarian-level 
tasks performed and the time spent in performance of these tasks. 
These results would seem to indicate one of two possible causes * 
'the questionnaire^ wa^ grossly misinterpreted, which seerafi unlikely 
from the index of validity figures, (explained in footnote ,to Table 
14) , or -that mismanagement and inadequate jab planning is evident 
in the work assignments in these situations. 

In the task section (not included here) where the task structure 
of each LTA's job is displayed, several individual job situations 
are represented whic-h illustrate, in some Cases, situations which 
the LTA and those concerned with the LTA wish to avoii, and in others, 
job de^scriptions of more specialized library situations. ^ One- of the 
examples of. job situations to be avoided ifs the case of a persqn who 
reports performing only six tasks, five. of which are clerical. 
In a large library situation, this LTA is doing only cl^rical work - 
a waste of training and skills which might be better utilized. 
Th^ other extreme of this continx^m is shown by the person who is 
completely in charge of a small school library. \ This person reports 
performinfg a total of 89 of the 99 tasks. She writes in a note that 
since s(«e is the only one responsible /^or the library, she perforps 
moat 9^f the tasks lasted. 

Specialized library Situations are reflected in the task 
•structures of some of the respondents. One person does mainly 
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cataloging, consequently the large majority of her tasks fall 
within this division. Persons with centraT processing in their 
libraries do no cataloging ta^sks. One person works only with A-V 
materials;- the majority of tasks he performs are very specialized 
and not included on the list. Another works almost completely with- 
in the areas of circulation and reference. , It is the occurrence 
of these specialized .library situations, that lead ALA to recommend 
in its "Criteria for Programs to Prepare Library Media Technical 
Assistants" that 25% of the LTA curriculum be left open to special- 
ized courses. This, of course, would be. most effective when the LTA 
program coordinators have, through communication with the community, 
a knowledge of which specialized skills will be required in the 
employment opportunities available. ^ 
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Stuninary and Conclusions 

The two Phases of this study of the Library Technical AssistJuit 
in Illinois examine the LfA training programs available in Illinois 
and the LTA himself, as student and as employee. The LTA programs 
in Illinois vary widely in size] number of courses offered and 
subjects covered. Few conform closely to the ALA's recommended 
course area distribution, and only one employs the minimum recommended 
staff, including a full-time director and at least one full-time 
instructor. An effort should be made to bring the remaining LTA 
programs up to these minimum standards, thereby making more meaning- 
ful the concept of formal Library Techn^iDian training. 

An important step in solving the problems of recognition of 
the validity of formal LTA training, salary inequalities and job 
level standardization may lie in. the area of state certification 
of LTA's and LTA training progreuns. Although it i« recognized, and 
desirable, that there are many paths of entry into the paraprofes- 
sional level of librarianship - through an undergraduate subject 
degree, in-service training, communit^^ college programs - a certain 
stat.ed qualifica^on level, perhaps an interplay between types of 
education and years of experience would aid in achieving recognition 
of the status of . aji LTA and realization of the types of activities 
he or shee is and ^is not qualified. to do. This is, of .course, ac- 
cepting the premise that it is, desirable to have a* college-prepared 
intermediate level paraprof essional . This^ would help eliminate 
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aituation^^Jiere the technician is left with responsibilities beyond 
his level of preparation and eliminate uneasiness of the part of 
some librarians about possible encroachment of the LTA into pro- 
fessional positions. In any case, an effort should be made to^pro- 
vide some ^ ^ e of education in the use of LTA's, not only for the 
already structured civil service position, large public and univter- 
sity libraries, but also, perhaps where it is needed most, in the 
small and medium-sized libraries not already acquainted with this 
position level. 

" ^The unrealistic "fexpectations expressed by some students and 
graduates in the second phase of the study also point up the neces- 
sity of thorough councseiing of potential LTA students before 
entrance into the program, acquainting them completely with the 
differences between the professional and the paraprof essional in 
the areas of salary, duties and status. \ 

Also, the school conterpplating the development of a library 
technology progreun %hould make sure that there will be jobs available 
in the community for its graduates. This is especially important ^ 
since most graduates seek employment in the geographic area served 
by the college. An idea of job availability may be gained through 
interaction with*^ community, advisory group composed of potential 
employers and/or some sort of survey questionnaire to guage job 
possibilities. The former technique of an advi^^fdry group .will 
particularly aid in planning the curriculum to correspond to actual 
employment situations, suggesting specialized courses which will 
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be most useful. 

The Library Technician has a place in the library employment 
hierarchy, especially in this age of shrinkinfg library budgets. 
However, care must be taken that the LTA performs tasks suitable 
to his training and abilities, and is not used as cheap replace- 
ment where a professional librarian is needed. Means of reaching 
this end may include mpre standardized and better equipped 
training programs , ^more formal delineation of job duties in job 
descriptions, and a basic understanding on the part of library 
administrators of the proper realm of duties of the Library 
Technical Assistant. 
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^ APPENDIX A 

.\" • , liLINOIS COLLEiSES 0FFERINQ LIBRARY 
. , TECHigiCAli ASSISTANT PROGRAMS^ 

.BL&ek CoUege . , ^ * - 

/• (Mbline^- 

Cpll^e^of -DuPage. ^ / * * 
; ^{Glen Ellya) ^ " 

Felicia^n College * 

Considers their program a library science program 
^ not specifically an^TA prograpi 



/ 



, iriinoi?^ X:en**a4. College ' . 
(East'P0q||:aK 

fl^linois Valley •ComipunitJI College 

College-. i^f ^lk(B -County ' ' / • . 

(Qtayslake) • ' . ' ' , /* I 



L^l^is- ah4>Clark Conmunity College 
(Godftey) ^ / 



1^ 



Loop College* , • ^ / . 

^ . Chicago*) - • ' , 

^ in7Sfervic%^rajLning program for employees of 
^ * the Chdcag5*Tublic- Library ' 

Mallinckrodt College* ' - .y-^ 

fWilmette) , ^ 
, A prpgram designed specifically to aid sqhobl 
librarians ^i^ gaj.ning' certification .and in / ' 
performance' of library duties, t ~ ^ y ' 

Morton College ' / ^ • . . * . 

(Cicero) ^ "f ' ^ .\ ' ' 

Prairie State College \ ' "> . : '^J 



(Chicagp Heights^ > 



Sauk Vdlley^ollege * . . - 



(Dixoji) » . . 
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r ^ - AEPENDIX A (cont'd.) 

Southern Illinois University 
(Carbbndale) ^ 

Vocational-Technie^'l Institute 

Southwest Colli 
^Chicago) 

Thornton -Community College 
(South Holland) 

Triton^»Cc)l:lege ^ 

(llivef ' Grove) 

Wright College 
(Chicago) 
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Appendix B 4 

LIBRARY TASKS 

' ^ ' Levels: 

t L«Librarian 

Total** T"TecKaician 

No/ Mean* Mean * C*Clfcrk 

^^ask Performing Time Time ' ^ 
Level Task \ Spentt Spent 

A. ACQUISITIONS 



1. 

2. 


L 
L- 


15 
15 


2.13 
2.66 


1.23 
1.54 


1. 
2. 


3. 


L 




2.0^ 


1.19 


3. 


4. 


T 


21 

1 

19 


2.52 


2.04 


4. 


5. 


T 


2.63 
3.23 


1.92 _ 


5. 


6. 


T 


17 


2,12 


6. 














7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


L 

C 
C 
C. 


9 
20 
10 
12 


3.00 
2.90 
2.30 
2.33 


1.04 ' 
2.23 
0.88 
1.08 


7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 


C 

C ' 
T 


16 ■ 

18 

18 


.^.-33 
2.55 


1.69 
1.62 1 
1.77 


11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


C 
C 
T 


15 
11 
12 


2.46 
2.90 
2. 25 


1..42^ 

1.23 

1.04 


14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 


T 


8 


2.37 


.73 


17. 


18. 


C 


'11 


2.09 ' 


.88 


. 18. 


19. 




10 


2.20 


.85 


19. 


20. 


L 


3 


2.44 


..85 


20. 


21. 


other 


- list 






21. 




Identify nafi^Te of user needs and interests. 
Select print anS^non-print materials foi;» 

library collection t& ii^eet needs of users. 
Prepare lisps of materials needed in ' 

specific subject areas. • 
Seafth catalog and order files to det^Hine 
if materials to be ordered are already in 
collection or on order. 
Check standard tools for bibliograpttlc data 

^JLox. ordering* .. . _ . 

Assemble data for pre^ration of orders, in- 
cluding name of dealer » fund to which pur- 
chase i.s to be charged, number of copies - 
and their distribution. 
Make final approval of all orders. * 
Type order forms. - , • 

Type fond letters to accompany order forms C 
Send too^ataloging copies of completed orde'r 

forms* ^ ^ 

File order sli.ps and forms* . 

Open and sort materials received » ^ 
Check materials received against original order\ 

identifying discrepancies, and taking steps ^ 

to correct the discrepancies. • 
Keei> record of materials added to collection. - 
Assign accession numbers to all new materials. 
Periof^ically produce lists of serials 

acquired by library. , ^ 
Examine requests for serial^ back issues and 

replacements and Qr^r materials following 

specific guidelines. , - 

M^fht^in record of all serials^ added to 

collection. ^ 
Che^k lists of damaged and worn material§i^Q 

/see if they are still in print. 
Decide on permanent #itlMravl of materials 

from the library's colNction. 
OTHER * 



*Mean time • includes only those perforating t^k " * 
»-**Includes all respondents . 

ton 9 1 to 5 scale^ with 1 representing least time-consuming tasks, and 5 representing most 
^•"••me consuming, tasks, • ^* 1 II * 
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Total 

. No* Mean Mean 

Task Performiog Time Time 
Level Task Spent Spent 




22. 


L 


9 


3.00 


1.04 > 


22. 


23. . 


T 


12 , 


» .3.00 


1.38 


• 23. 


24. 


T 


16 


^.19 


1.96 


24. 


25. 
^. 


T 
L 


14 
13 


2.93 
3.46 


1.58 
1.73 


25. 

' 


27. 
28. 


C 

T. . 


14 
13 


3.07 
~ 2.69 


1/65 
1.35 


11. 
'28. 


29. 

30. ' 

31. ' 


L 
L 
T 


17 
14 
3 


3.12 
J. 43 
5 


. 2.04 - 
1.85 
.58 


29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 
33. 


T 8 
T 11 


'3.38 
3.45 


i .04 
2.31 • 


■ 32. 

^ 33.:/ 


34. 




17 . 


3.53 


2.31 




35. 
36. > 


T- 


18 . 
19 


3.28 
2.79 


2.27 
2.04 


3^. 


37. 


* 

T • 


.16 


• 2.31 


1.42 


S7. 


38. 
39. . 
40. 
41. 


'J ^ 
other 
other 


15 
15 


*3.00 
3.00 


. 1..73 
1.73 


- 38. - 
39' 
40. 
41. 



B. CATALOGING AND CLASSIF3;CATI0N 

Determine cataloging and classification 

policies for tHe library. 
Assist cataJLpger with routine and uninvolved 

clarification of materials. 
PerfcAnn descriptive catalogin of materials for 
f which LC cards or MARC tapes are not 

available. 
Catalog fiction, ^ 

Assign classification notation to non-fiction-. 

materials. > 
Assign book numbers (author notation). 
Estai^lish form of author's name by checking 

catalog or 'reference tools. ( 
Assign subject headings to miiaterials. 
Determine number and type of added entry cards* 
Translate materials from foreign languages 

into English. 
Annotate audio-viSi,ual materials. 
Prepare for typist copy to be type! for catalog 

cards. , • 

Type cardfi of all types for catalogs^, shelf 

list and other files from copy provided. 
Process added copies ayd new editions. 
Remove f rom j::atalog and shelf list all records - 

of* mater Mis which hiave been lost or withdrawn, 
Change all appropriate records when materials 

are transferred within the. library. 
File shelf list cards. 
File catalog cards.- 
OTHER 
OTHER 

C. PREPARATION AND MAINTENANCE OF THE COLLECTION \ 





L 


13 


3.85 


1.92 


42." 












\ 


43. 


c 


16 


.2.00 


1.23 


■ 43. 


44. 


c . 


12 


2.50 


1.15 


• 44. 


45. 


c ♦ 


14 


2.50 


,1135 


45. 


46. 


T 


13 


2.62 


1.31 


46. 















Supervise entire upkeep procesV» organize * ^ 
^ work flow^ assign work to staff anid sypervi*$e 

work belng/aone. , * ^" 

Add marks at ownership to nen irfatlrlalsi, . 
SPlace cal4 numbers 9n ti^gti^m^tibrlals. ^ 
ny^paj^/and ^fflx/* plates, pockets, cards an^ 

labels to .hdw or rebound mat. ials. ♦ 
Insp^t nevly processed materials to make ^ 

certain nece^ary procedures iiave been 

properly completed. 
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Total 

No. • - Mean' Mean 
Task Performing Time Time 
Level Task ' Spent Spent 



47 . 


• • 

L 


6 


48.' 




7 


49. 


T 


10 


50. 


H 


7 


51. 


L 


' 15 


52. 


L . 


17 


53. 


c • 


17 


54. 




18 


55. 


T 


15 


56. 


T 


18 


57. 


T 


15 




other 




59. 


L 


13 


60. 




> 11 


61. 






62.^ 




12 


63. 


T y 




64. 






65.' 


T • 


15 


66. 

- • 


T 


16 


67-. 


T' - 


• 16 


68." 


L 


. 12 


69. 


T 


• 8 


?o :\ ■ 


t > , 


6 








71-;.' 


f ' 


• 7 



2.67 


.6*2 


47. 


2.43 


.65 


48. 


^.00 


.11 


49. 


2.43 


.65 


•50. 


_ 

2.67 


^1.54 


51. 


2.59 


1.69 


■ 52. 


2.12 


1.38 


53. 


2.11 


1.46 


|4. 


2.67 


1.19 • 


. 55. 


2.39 


1.65 


56. 


2.40 


i:38' 


57. 






, 58. 






D. CIR 


2.69 


1.35 


59. 


J . OH 






2.50 


1.92 . 


-61. 


1.92 


. .88 . 


• 62- 






63. 












bl. 


2.20 


1.21 . 


65. 


g^l3 


1.31 


66. 


1.94 


. 1.19 


67. 


1.-92 


.88 


68^ 


1.63 


. .500 


y69. 


2.00 


.46 / 


70. 


2.29 


A2 


" '71. 



Approve binding specifications. 

Send materials to bindery, with complete in- 
structions as to fabric, color, identification, 
etc. 

Check matezJ-als returned from bindery 

against original ord^r^ taking steps to 

remedy any problems. 
Note gaps in journal and periodical collections 

and recommend alcrof liming or purchase of 

back issties. 

Plan shelving arrangements and procedures. . ^ 
Plan shelf reading and inventroy procedures 

and assign work ta staff . 
Shelve mate^^ials by information on spine or 

label. ^ . ' ♦ 

Periodically check to^ make sut:^ materials on 

shelves a_re in order. [ 
Make routine and spot inspegtions of shelves * 

and files. 
Periodically inventroy the collection. 
Search charge records, shelf lists and oUier 

files to trace missing materials. / ^, 
OTHER / ' 

^> * 
Est^^blisp circulation policieVand procedures. 
Supeifs^i^e circulation and r^istration routines. 
Charg^ renew and discharge circulating matf 

erials. / ' 

Decide what ^tatlstlc^are to be kept on 

circulation. • 
Supervise ;naintei^nce ^nd compilation of. 

circulation ^XtatlQ.tics. » ' 

KeepVelrcul^t^ion . rjecords^. 
Respond t^user complaints. 
Ufe'term^ile when materials uner «earcli may be^ 

cl|k^lf led* as loat. 
Det^mine amount to charge borrower for tost • 

or damaged materials • 
Supervise Interllbrary, loan policies and 
, ^procedures. ' * '\ * 

Sort all inter library JLoan requests and 

adsign to appropriate staff. 
Approve Interllbrary^loan orders for ift^tcrlals 
to leave unit. . ^ ♦ . ' , 

Call in materials on loah when required elSe- ' 
where. 
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^ Total 

No . Mean Meain 

Task Performing Time Time 

Level fa8k\ Spent Spent 



86 



72. 
73. 



L 11 
other 



2.45 1.04 



74. 


L 


13 




2.54 


1.27 


75. 


T 


20 




2.55 


1.96 


76. 


T 


19 




2.16 


1.58' 


77 




91 




9 

Z . OQ 


9 1 


7R- 

/ V. 


T 
Li 


1 7 




J . -J J 




79. 


L 


18 




1.11 


1.8& 


80. 


T 


17 




1.82 


1.85 














O 1 . 


T 

Li 










82. 


L 


16 




3.13 


y,i-92 


83. 


L 


12 




3.00' 


i.38 


84, 


* T 


6 




3.17 


.73 














. 


1 


iz 




Z. 75 


1 • 27 


oO. 


L 


7 




2. 57 


. 69 


87. 


o*ther 










88. 


T 






2.63 


1.6^^ 


89. 


T 


14 




3.43 


1.85 


90. 


T 


- 9 




■3.43 


1.85' 


91r. 


- T 


10 




2.60 


1. 00 


^2.. 


T 


9 




- . 3:11 


,1'.08 


93f.' 


T * 


9 




3.67 


" 1.27 


94\ 


T • 

• 


8 




• 3.00 


.92 


95. 


. T 


14 




- 2.-57 


1.38,^ 


96^ 


L 


5 




2.66' 


..500'' 


97. 


' T 


. 6 




' 3.33 


.77 


98. 


I - 


10 ' 




^^2.00 


» .'38 



72. Supervise establlsb(pent and operation of 

reserve collections. 

73. OTHER . ' ' 

E. INTERPREPAKATIOK AND USE OF COLLECTION 

74. Determine what user groups are to be served 

and the extent and kind of service to be - 
given. ' ' * . 

75. Guide users, to departments and locations vh^re 

required services c^n be provided. 

76. /fiiswer questions regarding types of library 

services provided. ^ 

77. Answer simple reference questions. 

78. ' Answer all types 6f reference questions. 

79. Provide instruction to users and/or staff 'in 

use of bibliographic tools . , ^ 

80. Prepare, with review by librarian, simple^ and 

specific bibliographies. ♦ 
91^ Aid user in selection of materials. 
32. Acquaint school .faculty of resources available 

in library. ' , , ^ 

83. Aid faculty in planning library-related 

activities. 

84. Conduct story hours for children by reading 

or telling stories;. ; 

85. Review standard reference tools for information 

requested by staff. 
' - 86. Develop new- services and programs for user . 

groups. . " ' ' ^ 

87 ^ OTHER^ V^- ^ - - . - 

88. Select theme for and plan library displays. 

89. Review vertical files and keep them up to - 

dat^. 

90. Manage AV center in terms of overall, technical 

responsibility. ^ * ^ * 

91- Recommend purchase of AV materials^ - ^ ~ 

92. Upon request select appropriate AV materials^ 
♦ on particular topic, . 1 

93. Establish maintenance guidelines and pro-' 

iv. cedures for AV equipment. " > 

94. ^Produce AV materials for the library's col- 

lection. 

95. injBtru&t others in t^a use of AV equipment* 

96. Prepa^e^ and administer library's t)udget. 

97. ifeint'fein library's accounting system." 

, ^8. Interview applicants for non-professlon^l 

position. t ' • * ' 
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^ Total 
No.^"~^«-^, Mean Mean 
Task " Performing Time Time 



• 


Level 


Task^ 


Spent 


Spent 


-- 




99. 


- 

L 


2 


2.00 


.38 


99. 


Interview arid mkke f ijttal evaluation of qualifi 














cations of all applicaitta for library jobs. 


100. 




5 


1.40 


.27 


100. 


Prepare job descriptions for all positions 












- 


in the library. ' >-\, 


101. 


L 


' 6 


2.33 


^.54 


101. 


Evaliiate performance of ' pt^ex menders of the 














library staff. ' - 


102. 


T 


7 


3.00 


;§i 


102. 


Supervise one or -wr^ ureoibers of the staff in 














own department. 


103. 


C 


14 


2.00 


,1.08 


103. 


Type letters for other members of the staff^. * 


i04. 


T 


4 


3.-25 


.50 


104. 


Coordinate activities of entire staff, adjust- 














ing work hours and transf erri-ng employees 














rrom/one division to another in order to 














give more effective service. 


10,5. 


T 


5. 


3.00 


.58 


105. 


Schedule staff work hours in own department. 



106. otTier ^ - 106. OTHER 



